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ART [L—A Lecture on the Effects of Alcoholic Drinks on the 
Human System, and the duties of Medical Men in relation 
thereto. Delivered ‘in the lecture room of Rush Medical Col- 
Jege on Christmas day, (Dec. 25th, 1854), in compliance with 
the request of the class attending the college. By N.S. Davis, 
M. D., Prof. of Pathology and Practical Medicine, &. &c.* 
GENTLEMEN :—The very short time which has elapsed since 

the reception of your kind invitation to address you on the pres- 
ent occasion, has precluded the possibility of reducing the facts 
and sentiments I am about to utter to writing, and hence you 
must be content to receive them as they occur spontaneously, with- 
out any of the pleasing influence of well studied rhetoric. The 
present occasion is one peculiarly appropriate for the consideration 
of the subject which is to engage our attention. 


* Rush Medical College, Dee. 28, 1854. 
Pror. N. &. Davis. 

Dear Sirn—The undersigned Ccommiitee have been appointed by the Class of 
the Rush Medical College to return thanks to you for the able and interesting 
Address delivered before the Class en Christmas Day, and to request a copy of 
the same for publication. 

H.C. Crarp, ) 

A.C. Burrum, | 
W.A.Gorpox, }Committce, 
M. kk. Cuapwick, 

W.H. Hewerr, 

A. C. Burrum, Secre‘ary. Dy. J. Fornp, Chairman. 
Messrs. H. C. Crarr, anp Oruenrs or tHe Commiitee. 

The Lecture to which you allude in your kind note, this day received, was 
and is unwritten. But, in compliance with your request, 1 will furnish it for 
publication as soon as other pressing engagements will peimit me to write it out. 

With much respect, yours truly, 

Chicago, Dec. 29, 1854 N, 8. Davis. 
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The day which calls to mind so vividly the remembrance of 
*¢ Him who spake as never man spake,” and whose earthly career 
was spent in ‘‘ doing good,” may well be devoted, in part at least, 
to a careful consideration of those evils which are daily and hourly 
adding to the sum of human misery and degradation. For, though 
we live ina land of plenty—a land blessed above all others with 
all the comforts and luxuries of life, yet it requires but little ex- 
amination to find poverty, misery and crime in almost every town 
and hamlet, from St. Johns to the Rio Grande, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. In our own State, with its broad and fertile 
prairies, yielding breadstuffs enough annually to feed a population 
numbering millions, every Poor-House is filled with paupers and 
every jail with criminals. And even in this city, at this hour, 
there are a thousand helpless mothers and children, deprived of 
property, deprived of reputation, deprived of education and every 
right which is dear and sacred to a rational being among a free 
people. Some of them are in the jail as degraded convicts, some 
in the Bridewell for petty offences, many in the Poor-house, some 
are begging cold victuals or gleaning chips and sticks from the 
docks and ship-yards, while others still are on beds of wasting 
si-kness, or shrinking back in terror from visions of hellish fiends 
who come to torment their victims before entering into the dark 
domain of the future. If we inquire for the cause of so much 
actual misery, degradation aud crime in the midst of circumstan- 
ces so propitious, the answer is readily found in the millions of 
gallons of alcoholic drinks annually consumed in the United States. 
It is these drinks, which, like the little book in the Apocalypse, 
though sweet in the mouth and greedily consumed by the people, 
yet in their vitals become more bitter than wormwood, and like an 
unceasing fire consume, in their turn, their property, their morals, 
their health, and their happiness. But it is no part of my present 
purpose to discuss the general subject of intemperance, or to por- 
tray the influence of intoxicating drinks on the pecuniary, social, 
and moral interests of society. Everything relating to these top- 
ics are already too familiar, both to yourselves and the public.— 
There are, however, questions still connected with this subject 
which require the most careful and serious investigation. The 
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political ec nomists have long since calculated the immense pecu- 
niary losses resulting from the use of these drinks; the moralists 
have portrayed in startling but truthful language their terrible in- 
fluence on the moral and social condition of man; but there re- 
mains two questions which still require a careful and thorough in- 
vestigation. The first relates to the influence of alcoholic drinks 
on the human system in a state of health, and the second to their 
value and efficiency as agents for the preservation and treatment 
of disease. From the nature of the subject, it is evident that 
the duty of fully elucidating these questions devolves entirely on 
that profession, of which you are soon to become members. It is 
for the purpose of assuming my shave of the responsibility of this 
‘nvestigation that I have consented to address you on the present 
occasion. Aside from the direct pecuniary interest of the dealer 
in intoxicating drinks, the only remaining stronghold which they 
have on the great mass of the people, rests on their supposed effica- 
cy 2s agents for strengthening or invigorating the physical system, 
and thereby enabling the drinker toendure fatigue and exposure 
to the vicissitudes of temperature, as well as to the causes of epi- 
demic discases with much greater impunity. Comparatively a 
Small proportion of those who use alcoholic drinks, do so without 
some special excuse or supposed necessity arising out of the cir- 
cumstances which surround them. One resorts to them on ac- 
count of the excessive physical labor which he is called on to en. 
dure ; another to increase the production of caloric in the system 
and thereby enable him to resist more perfectly the effects of ex- 
ternal cvld ; another to prevent that relaxaticn and debility which 
accompanies extreme heat ; another to prevent the injurious effects 
of drinking water of different localities while travelling; and still 
others to prevent sickness during the prevalence of unusual or epi- 
demic diseases. ‘Thus it is, that notwithstanding the universal 
acknowledgement of the pecuniary, social, and moral, evils of in- 
toxicating drinks, yet with a large portion of the popular mind 
they.are not only regarded as necessary, but as a kind of flaming 
Sword capable of turning every way to guard the Eden of life. 
The strength of the popular faith in the invigorating and protec- 
tive qualities of these drinks is shown by those provisions for the 
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establishment of special agencies to furnish them in those states 
where the most stringent legal enactments have been adopted for 
their general suppression. ‘To destroy this popular faith would 
be to take away thelast stronghold of alcoholic drinks on the hon- 
est convictions of mankind, and leave them to be sustained only 
by the eupidity of the seller and the most degrading appetite of 
the drinker. Tfence, a careful examination into the correctness of 
the popular ideas to which I have alluded, is of paramount im- 
portance to the interests of humanity. But, from the very nature 
of the subjects to ve examined, none but members of our own pro- 
fession have received that kind of education which renders them 
competent to enter upon the execution of the task. It is froma 
strong desire to contribute my share towards the full elucidation 
of this important subject, that I have consented to address you on 
the present occasion when so many other duties are pressing heavi- 
ly upon me. 

An analytical examinat:on of the subject will readily show that 
the particular modes by which alcoholic drinks produce all their 
beneficial effects may be included under the three following heals 
viz: 

1st. Their direct stimulant effects on the nervous system, by 
which the mind is excited and all the bodily functions supposed to 
be invigorated. 

2nd. Their supposed power to sustain respiration and animal 
heat by furnishing carbon and hydrogen for combustion with the 
oxygen of the bloud. 

3d. Their supposed power to protect the animal system against 
the effects of contagions and the causes of epidemic diseases. 

To a careful and rigid examination of these several propositions 
I shall now invite your attention. In doing this I shall endeavor 
to lay aside all mere moral and social considerations, and conduct 
the inquiry as one of purely scientific and professional interest.— 
The first step in the inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, the actual 
modus operandi, the real effects which alcohol produces primar- 
ily on the blood and elementary tissues, and secondarily on the 
various functions of the body. Notwithstanding the almost uni- 
versal use of alcoholic drinks, during several past centuries, the 
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information given us by writers on Materia Medica concerning 
their action on the physical system is meagre and unsatisfactory. 

Being generally ranked at the head of the class called “ diffusi- 
ble stimulants,’”’ we are simply told that when taken into the stom- 
ach, they are absorbed with but little or no change, and entering 
the blood, excite the nervous and vascular systems, exhilerate the 
mental faculties, and, if taken in moderate quantities at meals, 
promoting digestion and the general strength of the system. In 
addition to this, a ‘class of chemico-physiological writers, with 
Baron Liebig at their head, recognizing alcohol as a highly car- 
bonaceous compound, and reasoning from a knowledge of chemical 
affinities and combinations outside of the living animal system, 
have claimed that it, like all the carhonaceous elements of our food 
and drinks, was appropriated directly to the support of respiration 
and animal heat by combining with the oxygen received into the 
blood through the lungs. 

But neither the ordiniry writers on Materia Medica nor the 
chemico-physiologists furnish us with any carefully devised and 
well executed series of experiments, illustrating the correctness of 
the views they entertain; the first seeming to derive their ideas 
from the feelings induced by alcohol, and the latter from purely 
theoretical notions, coupled with vague generalizations 

So far as I recollect, Dr. Prout was the first to institute direct 
experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the effects of alcohol 
on the functions of the system. By collecting the expired air 
soon after alcoholic drinks had been taken into the system, he as- 
certained that it uniformly contained much less carbonic acid gas 
than befvre the drink had been taken. More recently similar ex- 
periments have been made by Sandras and Bouchardet, and seve~ 
others, and witi: the same results as obtained by Dr. Prout. In 
the meantime, the direct observations of Beaumont on the human 
stomach, and the experiments of Dr. Percy and others on animals. 
clearly proved that the alcoholic liquids not only disappeared from 
the stomach in a very short time after they had been swallowed, 
but that they actually entered the blood, and circulated with it 
through all the tissues of the body with so little change in the 
composition or qualities of the alcohol, that its presence eould be 
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detected in the substance of the brain, liver, &e. Very recently 
Ducheck has made some experiments, from the results of which he 
claims that the alcohol on entering the blood undergoes a change, 
by which an ethereal substance is formed, which he ealls alde- 
hyde, and to which he attributes the exhil ating effects which 
follow the use of alcoholi¢ drinks. he same observers have shown, 
both by experiments on aninials, and by post mortem examinations 
of such as have died from ihe direct effects of the stronger alco- 
holic drinks, that the blood does not undergo the usval change in 
the lungs, it having been found throughout the vascular system 
of adark venous color. From all these experiments and observa- 
tions it is evident that the alcohol taken into the system, exerts 
not merely a temporary exhilerating effect on the functions of the 
brain and nervous systems, but also induces important changes in 
the blood and vital properties of all the tissues. ‘These changes 
consist in a diminished exhalation of carbonic acid gas from the 
lungs, diminished arterialization of the blood, and diminished 
sensibility both organic and voluntary. ‘‘he marked Ciminution 
of carbonic acid in the expired air while wader the influence of al- 
cohol, seemed to militate strongly against the doctrine that the 
latter underwent combustion in the blood or lungs by furnishing 
carbon for the oxygen inhaled. But Liebig and his followers en- 
deavored to obviate the objection, by suggesting that the oxygen 
united more particularly with the hydrogen of the alcohol, thereby 
forming water and emitting caloric; and hence still claiming it 
ag a supporter of combustion and animal heat. M. Ducheck, who 
is one of the most recent experimenters on this subject, gives us 
the following conclusions, viz: 

“Ist. Alcohol in the organism is subservient to an increased com- 
bustion, the intermediate products of which are found in the blood. 
2nd. Intoxication is dependent upon the existence of aldehyde in 
the blood at the time. 3d. The effect of aldehyde upon the blood 
is that of rapid consumption of oxygen; bat thereby the combus- 
tion of other substances is interrupted or rather dimimshed.” 

On these conclusions, the London Lancet for April last, has 
the following comment, viz: 

‘In these short remarks, the reader will at once perceive the 
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most powerful inducements to abstain from alcohol. It runs away 
with that oxygen which he is always inspiring for the oxidation 
which is required in almost every process in the animal economy. 
We live as it were to oxidize. Almost all the changes in the 
body are the results cf oxidation, and yet the spirit drinker con- 
tinually che:ks this process of nature.’”’—In the year 1850, I 
devised a series of experiments designed to test more fully the ef- 
fects of alcohol on the functions of respiration, circulation and 
animal heat. ‘These experiments, commenced in the winter of 
1850, have been continued from time to time since. The appara- 
tus for performing the experiments consisted of a glass tube, 
graduated so as to indicate the fractions of a cubic inch; a very 
delicately graduated thermometer ; a mercury bath, and asolution 
of caustic potash. With these arrangements, and an intelligent 
assistant, in a room of equable temperature, about three hours 
after any food had been taken, from three to four ounces of the 
best brandy that could be procured was administered. But pre- 
vious to administering the brandy the temperature of the body 
, was carefully noted by inserting the bulb of the thermometer un- 
der the tongue, with the mouth closed around it for several mi- 
nutes. A certain number of cubic inches of expired air was also 
collected in the graduated tube over mercury, and transferred from 
this to the bath of caustic potash, by which the amount of car- 
bonic acid was rapidly absorbed, and its quantity indicated. Jlav- 
ing ascertained and noted the temperature of the body, the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid in the expired air, and the frequency of 
the pulse before the brandy was taken, these same observations 
were made in precisely tle same manner every thirty minutes after 
until three or four hours had elapsed.* In some of the experi- 
ments brandy was used as a representative of the stronger distilled 
liquors; and in others port wine was used, in qantities of eight 
ounces at a dose. to represent the fermented liquors. 

The results of all imy observations may be summed up as fol- 
lows, viz: 

1st. The most direct and obvious effect of alcohol on the human 





* For the full report of these experiments see Appendix to this paper. 
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system is, to excite or exhilerate the functions of the brain, and 
increase the rapidity of the heart's action. This effect begins to 
be manifest within thirty minutes after the liquor is taken, and, if 
the dose is not repeated, perceptibly declines in from one and a 
half to two hours. It is the exhilerating influence of the aleohol 
on the brain and nerves that gives it its fascinating power over the 
human appetite and passions, and has induced in the popular mind 
the general idea that it is actually tonic, or supporting to the 
functions of life. The stimulant effect on the vascular system is 
much less than on the nervous; the pulse being increased, in my 
experiments, not more than from six to ten beats per minute, while 
its fulness and force both remained unaltered. 

2d. It directly diminishes the amount of carbonic acid gas 
thrown out from the lungs in the expired air. This diminution 
begins to be apparent in less than one hour after a single dose of 
alcoholic liquor, und becomes more and more so until the end of 
two hours ; when the proportion of carbonic acid begins again to 
increase, and at the end of three hours comes fully up to the natu- 
ral proportion. ‘The amount of diminution of carbonic acid varied 
in different experiments, but was well marked in all. In some in- 
stances it was diminished, for a short time, more than fifty per 
cent below the proportion when the experiment began. 

8d. Inall my experiments the temperature of the system began 
perceptibly to diminish at the end of one hour, and continued to 
do so during the two succeeding hours, the mercury generally 
standing ¢hree quarters of a degree lower at the end of three 
hours than when the experiment began. And at no period of 
time, while the effects of the alcoholic beverage remained percep- 
tible, was there any increase of temperature indicated by the 
thermometer. 

It will be seen, by examining the detailed account of the ex- 
periments given in the Appendix, that the exhilerating effects of 
the alcohol on the nervous tissues, and its diminution of the ex- 
halation of carbonic acid from the lungs, are both manifested 
considerably before any alteration is noticed in the tempera- 
ture. 


The latter, however, continues to diminish for some time after 
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the proportion of carbonic acid begins again to increase. The ef- 
fect on the pulse is noticed very soon after the alcohol is taken, 
being first rendered more frequent, but only for an hour or hour 
and a half, when it comes back to its natural standard, and in 
some instances falls below. 

From all the experiments thus far instituted, it is plainly evi- 
dent that a moderate quantity of alcohol in the blood directly ex- 
cites or exhilerates the functions of the brain, while it diminishes 
those of respiration and calorification. 

I wish, gentlemen, to attract your attention particularly to the 
influence of the agents which form the subject of this lecture 
on the three great processes just named. ‘Their influence on the 
functions of the brain and nerve tissue has long been known and 
universally acknowledged. ‘Their effect in diminishing the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid gas exhaled from the lungs, and thereby 
lessening the natural process of respiration, was first directly de- 
monstrated by Dr. Prout, and is now universally acknowledged. 
Their effect in diminishing the production of animal heat, was, so 
far as my knowledge extends, first clearly demonstrated by my 
own experiments, and shows an influence directly opposed to the 
prevalent opinion, both in and out of the medical profession. 
Seeing the prominent exhilerating influence of alcoholic drinks 
on the brain, and the patient or drinker feeling a sensation of 
warmth in his fauees and stomach, and soon after also a glow of 
heat in the face, nothing was more natural than the inference that 
they actually increased the temperature of the body. 

No distinction, of course, was made here between the feelings 
or mere nervous sensations of the individual and his actual tem- 
perature; and hence arose the universal popular belief in the 
power of such drinks to increase animal heat, and consequently 
also in their value to man when exposed to the mere vicissitudes 
of temperature. When a knowledge of organic chemistry be- 
came more diffused, and alimentary substances became classified 
into nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous or carbonaceous, the former 
assigned as the chief agents for nourishing the tissues, and the 
latter for supporting respiration and animal heat, alcohol was re- 
garded as one of the most prominent articles of the latter class, 
14 
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and, of course, directly calculated to support both of the last 
named functions. 

It was thus that the theoretical inferences of the learned were 
made to coincide with, and apparently to corroborate those derived 
from the sensations of the drinker; and both were hence made to 
contribute largely to the continuance of those customs in society 
which are annually sending several thousand American citizens 
to untimely and dishonored graves. And yet the industrious stu- 
dent will not fail to perceive that these opinions, which have thus 
held a predominating influence over the popular mind from gene- 
ration to generation, are purely hypothetical, and without a single 
experimental fact for their support. I am aware that some will 
be disposed to deny this assertion, and to allege that the experi 
ment of taking alcoholic stimulants, when exposed to extreme 
cold, has been tried times without number, and with the effect to 
make the drinker feel warmer than before ; and that this furnishes 
positive proof of the power of such stimulants to increase animal 
heat. That a glass of brandy will soon produce a feeling of 
warmth in the fauces and stomach, and sometimes in the face, I 
fully admit. But is this proof that the temperature of the tissues 
of the body is actually increased? Does not the patient, with spas- 
modic cholera, almost constantly complain of the heat, and plead 
for cold water—ice cold water—even when his whole body, and 
the very breath from his lungs, are cold as death itself? Are his 
feelings, under such circumstances, any index of the actual tem- 
perature? Certainly not. Again, a patient, under the influence 
of chloroform or ether, revels in a world of dreams, and perhaps 
pleasing fancies, all unconscious of the fact that his limbs are 
being severed from his body, or his flesh extensively lascerated in 
the extirpation of morbid growths; but is it any proof that the 
limb is not severed because the patient did not feel each stroke 
of the surgeon’s knife ? 

So, too, when alcoholic drinks are taken into the stomach, a 
sensation of warmth is felt in the stomach and pharynx, and, as 
the fluid enters the blood, and through it, comes in contact with the 
brain and nerve tissues, its direct exciting effect is accompanied 
by a sensation of heat in the face, and a diminished consciousness 
of the presence of a material body. 
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But this feeling of heat in the face, pharynx, and stomach, un- 
der the influence of alcoholic drinks, is no more evidence of an 
actual increase in the temperature of the body than is the absence 
of pain, on the part of the patient, under the influence of chloro- 
form, evidence that the surgeon’s knife has not severed the tis- 
sues. In both instances the brain and nervous system are under 
the influence of an agent which alters their sensibility, and ren- 
ders the individual incapable of judging correctly concerning the 
impression of external agents upon him. 

Hence the alcoholic drinks, instexd of protecting the individual 
against the effects of external cold, only render him less con- 
scious of the existence of such cold, and thereby often induce him 
recklessly to remain exposed until fatal effects are produced. So 
true is this that nineteen twentieths of all those who are frozen 
to death in Christendom, are so while directly under the benumb- 
ing influence of alcoholic drinks, taken under the delusive idea of 
‘“‘ keeping them warm.” 

I am fully assured that no fact in the whole science of medicine 
is susceptible of a clearer demonstration than that alcoholic liquors, 
taken into the human system, exert a direct and important influ- 
j ence over the three great functions of innervation, respiration, and 
calorification. 

The first it temporarily excites, accompanied by a still more 
temporary excitement of the circulation, while the two latter are 
directly and positively diminished, accompanied ultimately also by 
a diminution of the first. Let us now examine a little more in 
detail the modus operandi by which these results are produced. 
Dr. Henry Parker, of this city, a former pupil of mine, in a prize 
essay presented to the Illinois State Medical Society, thus sums 
up the mode by which alcoholic drinks produce the effects I have 
described, viz.. 

‘1st. By their great affinity for, and absorption of the oxygen 
of the blood, thereby interfering with its agency in the formation 
of plastic material, and impairing the organizability of those com- 
pounds designed for nutrition and reproduction. 

‘2d. By preventing or retarding that vital change—the con- 
version of venous blood into arterial, and diminishing the func- 
tional activity of the secreting and excreting structures gene- 
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rally, thus causing a retention and accumulation in the blood of 
effete and excrementitious compounds. 

‘3d. By retarding capillary circulation and the metamorphosis 
of the tissues.’’ 

That alevhol possesses an affinity for oxyzen, and readily en- 
ters into combination with it under favorable circumstances, is 
well known. M. Bouchardet, from his experiments, first sup- 
posed that the alcohol meeting the free oxygen received into the 
blood through the lungs, combined with it in such proportion as re- 
sulted in the formation of acetic acid and the disappearance of 
the alcohol. M. Duscheck more recently contended that the lat- 
ter, by its first union with the oxygen, resulted in the formation 
of aldehyde, which, however, maintains but a temporary existence, 
being, by further combination with oxygen, converted into acetic, 
oxalic, formic, and carbonic acids. It was this supposed union 
of alcohol with the oxygen of the blood that led Liebig and his 
followers to regard such union as a combustion, and consequently 
the alcohol as a strong supporter of animal heat. But, admitting 
that the union takes place, (of which we are not quite certain), 
their conclusion by no means necessarily follows. No fact in 
science is better established than that the free oxygen in the blood 
is the great vivifying or life-sustaining agent, which, by its pre- 
sence, maintains the susceptibility and action of all the tissues of 
the body, and, by its chemical combinations, facilitates both the 
nutrition and metamorphosis of the tissues. Neither is any fact 
better established than that the natural temperature of the body is 
sustained by these same processes. Hence if it were true, as re- 
presented by Liebig, Duscheck, &c., that the alcohol entered into 
direct combination with the oxygen of the blood, and even deve- 
loped sensible caloric by so doing, such development would be 
more than counterbalanced by the diminished quantity resulting 
from these organic processes, which are directly impaired by the 
diversion of oxygen from its natnral and healthy offices in the 
economy. Whether or not the alcohol taken into the system ac- 
tually enters into combination with the oxygen of the blood, 
thereby diverting it from its natural affinities and uses, it is certain 
that its presence in the bleod causes a rapid accumulation of car- 
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bonic acid in that fluid, and a decided diminution of the 
change fiom a venous to an arterial hue as it passes through the 
pulmonary organs. Thus, Dr W. B. Carpenter, the author of a 
large and standard work on Human Physiology, says that M. 
Buchardet found, ‘‘ when alcohol is introduced into the system in 
excess, the blood in the arteries presents the aspect of venous 
blood, showing that it has been prevented from undergoing the 
proper oxygenating process.”” The same dark venous color of the 
blood in the arteries was observed by Percy, and many others, 
both in experiments on animals, and in post mortem examina- 
tions of persons who had died while strongly under the influence 
of the stronger alcoholic drinks. Indeed, plain evidence of this 
want of proper change of the blood from venous to arterial color 
may be observed in the dingy and leaden hue of the countenance, 
the purple color of the lips and nails, and the slow circulation of 
the blood in the capillaries of the surface, of persons in a state of 
profound intoxication. ‘The dark color of the arterial blood, to- 
gether with the diminished elimination of carbonic acid gas from 
the lungs, while under the influence of alcoholic drinks, demon- 
strates, beyond all cavil or doubt, the depressing influence of these 
drinks on the function of respiration, and the vital changes which 
accompany it. 

This effect on the respiratory function is not fully explained on 
the supposition of Liebig and Duscheck, that the alcohol unites 
lirectly with the oxygen of the blood, thereby forming new com- 
pounds, consisting chiefly of acetic and carbonic acids and water. 
It might explain the increase of carbon in the blood, and the di- 
minished arterial color, but dos not furnish a satisfactory reason 
why the amount of carbonic acid thrown off with the expired air 
so rapidly diminishes. Its mere increased accumulation or forma- 
tion in the blood should lead rather to an increased elimination, 
which certainly does not occur It is well known that alcohol pos- 
sesses a strong affinity for animal membranes and albuminous tis- 
sues generally; not merely permeating them with readiness but 
entering into actual combination with them in such a manner that 
no ordinary washing or masceration will fully remove it, and at 
the same time so altering their structure as to make them appear 
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more dense and corrugated. That the same effect is produced on 
living animal membranes and tissues is rendered extremely pro- 
bable by many experiments. Thus, if the tail of a tadpole or 
leech be immersed in alcohol only a few seconds, it becomes stiff 
as far as the immersion extends, and remains incapable of regain- 
ing either its flexibility or excitability. The same rigidity 1s pro- 
duced by immersing frogs an! puppies; but with them the effect 
slowly subsides if the immersion is not too long continued. Hum- 
boldt found the direct application of alcohol to the larger nervous 
cords of the frog to produce, first a very temporary excitement, 
followed by an entire loss of action and excitability. 

These facts, taken in connection with the rapid d:minution of 
exhaled carbonic acid, and the positive diminution of the tempera- 
ture, as proved by my own experiments, leave very little doubt 
but that the alcohol exerts an influence, immediate and direct, on 
the tissues of the body, from the strong affinity it possesses for 
the albumen, which enters so largely into their composition. 

The immediate effect of this affinity is to arrest or retard all 
the more minute molecular changes which are constantly taking 
place in the healthy state of the living tissues. So long as it 
maintains its existence and dire’t affinity for the tissues, its pre- 
sence excites or exhilerates the brain and nerves, accompanied by 
a diminished consciousness of outward objects and impressions. 
These are the primary effects of aleohol on the system ; and while 
they continue they constitute the period of intoxication or appa- 
rent excitement. But its contact with the oxygen of the blood 
at a temperature of 97° «r 98° F., soon induces a change in 
its composition, and leads to the formation of those compounds 
pointed out by Liebig and Duscheck. ‘This constitutes the second 
period in the action of alcoholic drinks on the system, and is cha- 
racterized by a rapid diminution of the cerebral exhileration, and 
the final occurrence of mental depression, muscular weakness, loss 
of appetite, and a return of the full proportion of carbonic acid 
in the expired air. Such are the effects of a single moderate 
dose of alcoholic drink. But when the amount taken is very iarge, 
or more moderate doses are repeated at short intervals, the ob- 
struction to the elimination of the carbonic acid from the lungs 
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is more protracted, which causes it to accumulate in the blood to 
such an extent that the susceptibility of the nerve structures is at 
length overcome by the venous condition of the whole mass of the 
circulating fluid, the brain consequently no longer responds to the 
exhilerating influence of the alcohol, and the individual becomes 
stupid, unconscious, and lethargic, with slow breathing, livid lips, 
feeble capillary circulation, and entire muscular prostration. 

He is said to be ‘‘ dead drunk.’ Let the process be carried one 
step farther, and the blood will be altered to such an extent that 
the susceptibiltty of the medulla oblangata will also fail, and life 
itself will be extinct. If the supply, however, is only sufficient to 
induce stupid drunkenness, the patient remains in a half comatose 
or lethargic condition several hours, during which time the alcohol 
becomes decomposed to such an extent that the air cells and pul- 
monary tissue permit again the absorption of oxygen and the 
elimination of carbonic acid, by which the b!ood is rapidly freed 
of its excess of effete matter, the susceptibility of the brain gra- 
dually returns, and the patient wakes from his lethargy with feel- 
ings of depression, timidity, and muscular weakness, that last for 
some time longer. Such are the physical effects of alcoholic drinks 
on the human system; and they may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing concise and simple propositions, viz.: 

1st. They are rapidly absorbed from the stomach, and enter 
with the mass of the blood directly into contact with all the tis- 
sues of the body. 

2d. By their presence in, and the affinity of the alcohol for 
the tissues, they induce a peculiar exhileration of the cerebral 
and nervous functions, while they so alter the membraneous struc- 
tures, including the air cells, that the exchange of oxygen and 
carbonic acid gases through the latter is much diminished, and all 
the organic actions so retarded as to induce a perceptible diminu- 
tion of the temperature of the body. 

8d. The alcohol itself, by continued contact with the oxygen 
and other constituents of the blood, gradually undergoes decom- 
position, giving rise to the formation of acetic and carbonic acids 
and water; which, added to the previous interference with the 
respiratory process, causes the blood to become loaded with effete 
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matter, more venous than natural, and incapable of maintaining 
the susceptibility and tone of the nervous and muscular struc- 
tures. 

With this, perhaps tedious, examination of the modus operandi 
of alcoholic drinks, you are prepared, gentlemen, to see clearly 
how far their use is calculated to produce those beneficial effects 
which have been so generally ascribed to them by a large portion 
of the people. You can see, with the clearness of demonstration, 
that, instead of furnishing fucl for combustion, and thereby sup- 
porting respiration, and increasing animal heat, they primarily de- 
press both these important functions, and directly retard the change 
from venous to arterial blood. Instead of increasing innervation, 
and invigorating the verious functions of the body, we see them 
merely exerting a peculiar exhilerating influence upon the brain, 
by which the natural consciousness and susceptibility to impressions. 
are impaired, and the muscular actions rendered feeble and vas- 
cilating. In this perverted susceptibility of the nervous structures 
lies the power of alcohol to deceive the popular mind. With a 
glass of brandy in a man’s blood, he quickly imagines himself as 
rich as Cresus, though actually clothed in rags, and as strong as 
Sampson, though really trembling in every muscle, and his knees 
smiting each other like those of a disheartened Philistine. § 
true are the words of the good book, when it says, ‘‘ Wine is a 
mocker, and strong drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise.’’ You can judge, too, how far an agent or 
agents which thus retard one of the most important excretory 
functions in the system, diminish the change from venous to ar- 
terial blood, and cause in the latter fluid an undue accumulation 
of effete or waste matter, and an ultimate depression of all the or- 
ganic actions, is calculated to counteract the influence of morbific 
agents in the production of disease. 

You readily perceive that all its effects, both di:ect and indi- 
rect, characterize it as one of the most efficient predisposing causes 
favoring the development of disease in the system, and rendering 
it more fatal when it does occur. ‘The only exceptions to its dele- 
terious influences are, first, when during the actual progress of 
disease there is danger from the direct failure of action in the 
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brain and nervous centres, as is sometimes the case in the ad- 
vanced stages of typhus fevers, when the direct exhilerating in- 
fluence of the alcohol may be made available for temporarily sus- 
taining the nerve sensibility; and second, when the process of dis- 
integration or waste of tissues takes place much too rapid, with 
an active state of the excretory organs, as is sometimes the case in 
the advanced stage of phthisis, when the power of alcohol to re- 
tard organic changes may be rendered beneficial, to a limited ex- 
tent, in retarding the process of waste. 

Such, gentlemen, are my views of the action of alcoholic drinks 
on the human system; vut some may be disposed to say, in reply 
that those drinks have been in common use for many generations, 
that the popular ideas in regard to their beneficial effects in the 
various relations of life are founded on direct experience, and that 
such experience is entitled to more confidence than all the de- 
ductions of science. 

I admit that these beverages have been in common use for 
many generations; and so has tobacco, and many other things, 
that neither prolong human life nor prevent disease. But what 
is the result of all this long experience in the use of intoxicating 
drinks? Has it all furnished us with any clear proof that they 
are capable of increasing man’s power to endure either cold or 
fatigue, or to resist more successfully the causes of disease and 
pestilence? I answer no, not any—not even a shadow of such 
proof. During the last fifteen years I have carefully and diligent- 
ly searched the dark record of alcohol’s doings, on the land and on 
the sea, in the frozen regions of the North, and on the sultry 
plains of the South, in the city and in the country, on the farm, 
in the workshop, in the manufactory, and on ship-board ; but no- 
where have I found the least proof of the beneficial effects alleged. 
And I boldly challenge the world to furnish such evidence. On 
the contrary, I have found abundant evidence to corroborate the 
inferences drawn from the scientific part of our inquiry. For in- 
stance, if we follow the earlier expeditions in search of a north- 
west passage amidst the icebergs of the Northern ocean, we are 
told by every witness that the use of intoxicating drinks ac- 
tually diminished the power to sustain severe and protracted cold, 
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If we examine the records of injured and disabled vessels at sea, 
where directly exposed to cold and sleet, it becomes necessary to 
keep the pumps manned day and night, we shall find several in- 
stances in which direct experience absolutely compelled an entire 
abandonment of all alcoholic beverages, while we shall not find 
one of a reverse character. On the other hand, the records of the 
harvest field, the brick-yards, and all other places where severe 
and protracted manual labor is endured, show that more labor is 
actually performed in a given time, and less sickness endured by 
those who wholly abstain from all intoxicating drinks, than by an 
equal number of those who indulge in their use.* In regard to 
their influence as preventives of disease, experience furnishes us 
still more abundant data. 

A few years since an examination of the Report of the Register 
General of the British army in the East Indies, showed that there 
were in the different regiments occupying that insalubrious coun- 
try a considerable number of ¢eefotallers, and of their number 
only an average of little more than ¢hree per cent had been daily 
on the sick list during the year, while of those in the same regi- 
ments, subjected to the same duties, who took their regular rations 
of alcoholic drinks, an average of more than éen per cent were 
daily on the sick list. Observations in the West Indies have shown 
a similar result. What is thus true of diseases generally is still 
more apparent during the prevalence of severe and fatal epidemics. 
The records of every cholera pestilence, both in hospital and in 
private practice, show that those individuals and classes who are 
most addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, furnish by far the 
larger proportion of victims to thisscourge. This is not only true 
in relation to those who drink to excess, but also in regard to all 
classes who drink, however moderately. Ihave myself toiled 
through five seasons of epidemic cholera without being absent from 
my post of duty twenty-four hours at atime. I have passed from 
one sick bed to another in the midst of cholera pestilence for 
ten or twelve successive days and nights without resting ¢we hours 
out of twenty-four ; and so thoroughly am I convinced that alco- 
holic drinks, instead of preventing, strongly predispose the system 





* For interesting facts on this subjeet, see Appendix, Note B. 
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to an attack, that I would as soon attempt to extinguish fire by 
pouring oil on it, as to take a glass a day of alcoholic drinks while 
exposed to epidemic influences. If there is any time when all the 
machinery of life should be left untrammeled and free, and espe- 
cially when the blood should be well arterialized, and the excre- 
tory organs active, it is when we are surrounded by special causes 
of disease, and perhaps the very atmosphere we breathe loaded 
with noxious materials.. For the same reason the very common 
practice of mixing brandy with water when travelling through 
districts of country to which we are not accustomed, is far more 
frequently the cause than the preventive of evil effects. 

I will mention but one other fact strongly illustrating the in- 
fluence of alcoholic drinks on human health and longevity. It is 
well known that Life Insurance Companies have been established 
in most of the enlightened nations of the earth. 

To afford them a safe principle of action, much care has been 
taken to ascertain the average duration of human life, and the in- 
fluence of certain agents thereon. And so fully has it been shown 
that the use of alcoholic drinks materially shortens the average 
duration of life, and thereby adds to the risk of insurance, that 
companies have been established, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, for granting policies only to those who abstain wholly from 
these drinks, and that at a lower rate of premium than is required 
by companies which make no distinction in regard to the moderate 
use of intoxicating drinks. 

Some of these ¢emperance insurance companies have now been 
in active operation several years, and sv satisfactory have been the 
results, that one of the best life insurance companies in New Eng- 
land has recently opened a special temperance department, with 
rates of life insurance 25 per cent below the ordinary rates of 
other companies doing a promiscuous business, and the same de- 
gree below their own rates in the other department 

I might thus direct your attention to every department of hu- 
man industry, and every relation of human life, and in all we 
should find the actual results of experience with the use of intoxi- 
¢ating drinks in consonance with the inferences to be drawn from 
my views of their physiological action on the system. And these 
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inferences are, that they debase the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, deterivrate the quality of the blood, disorder most of the func- 
tions, diminish man’s power of physical endurance, and shorten 
the duration of human life ; effects all of which are generally in- 
duced in proportion to the quantity and quality of the liquor used. 
If these views are correct, an immense responsibility rests upon 
that profession of which you, gentlemen, are soon to become mem- 
bers. This responsibility arises from the fact that our profession 
is the only one well fitted, by its education, to understand the ac- 
tion of alcohol on the physical condition of man, in health and 
disease. The practising physician also holds a closer relation, 
and gains a freer access to the elements of society, as represent- 
ed in the family circle and the individual mind. No age, no 
sex, and no class of poople escape his contact and influence. He 
goes, in many instai.ces, where the philosopher, the moralist and 
the divine can gain no access; and from the very fact that he is 
a physician, his supposed acquaintance with all that relates to 
health and the action of exterior agents on man, renders both his 
precepts and example doubly influential. But just in proportion 
as the members of our profession possess exclusive and superior 
knowledge concerning the influence of physical agents on health 
and happiness—in proportion to the freedom and extent of their 
access to the minds and hearts of all classes, in the same propor- 
tion is their responsibility increased. I fear, gentlemen, that few 
among us realize the extent of this responsibility, or even the 
potency of their own example. To illustrate the latter I will re- 
late an incident which occurred during the past summer, when 
cholera was prevailing severely in this city. It was about the 
middle of July, when Mr. A., of the village of O., in the interior 
of the State, came into the city to transact some business. While 
here, like too many others, he stepped into one of the most fash- 
ionable saloons of the city, and soon a well dressed gentleman 
passed in, and up to the bar, and called for a glass of brandy. As 
he entered, several citizens exclaimed, in a salutary tone, ‘Well, 
Dr. B., how is the cholera to-day?’ ‘‘ Pretty bad.” answered 
the Doctor, as he took his glass; ‘about thirty deaths during the 
last twenty-four hours ;”’ and he hastily retired. 
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Our friend from the country tarried a few minutes, and soop 
came Dr. C., who, in answer to inquiries, gave about the same in- 
formation as Dr. B., took a glass of brandy with some friends, 
and also retired. Mr. A., in his travels about the city, had al- 
ready met several funeral processions, and as he stepped out of 
the saloon another was passing, which, with the conversation to 
wiich he had just listened, created an anxiety to get out of the 
city as soon as possible. 

Now Mr. A. was strongly inclined, though not positively pledg- 
ed, to practice total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. But 
seeing, in the course of a few minutes, several well dressed citi- 
zens, and two apparently prominent physicians, freely quaff from 
the intoxicating cup, mingled with remarks in regard to its neces- 
sity in such sickly seasons, he was induced, rather reluctantly, to 
call fora glass himself before starting on his homeward jour- 
ney. 

On his arrival, ‘‘ what news from the city ?”’ was of course the 
first question asked by his neighbors and friends’ ‘‘ Not much 
news,” he replied; ‘rather dull times in everything but the sa- 
loons and coffin ware-rooms, fur the cholera is raging there bad- 
ly. LTsaw two physicians who said there had been more than 80 
deaths from the disease during the preceding day, and the 
streets were full of funeral processions.’’ ‘‘ I wonder,’’ said neigh- 
bor D., ‘‘ if there is not some preventive ; something that one could 
take to lessen the liability to an attack.” ‘I presume there is,” 
said Mr. A., ‘‘ for while in the city I heard those who were talk- 
ing about it say that a little pure brandy was an excellent thing 
to prevent the relaxing influence of the warm weather, and both of 
the physicians I saw took brandy themselves.” This hint de- 
rived from Mr. A., backed as it was by the example of two city 
physicians, was sufficient to start a large number after the pro- 
posed remedy. 

And it was an actual fact that in less than a week the village 
drug store was completely exhausted of its stock of brandy, it 
having all been bottled and la'elled ‘‘ Pure Brandy,” and sold at 
the highest prices. 

This anecdote is not only literally true in regard to the village 
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or town referred to, but affords a good example of what may be 
observed in every section of the country wherever epidemics or 
rumors of epidemics excite the fears of the people. 

And the great day of final judgment can alone reveal the vast 
amount of drunkenness, vice, and death which have thus directly 
and indirectly resulted from the idea that intoxicating drinks were 
calculated to invigorate the system, and protect it from attacks of 
disease. It is, indeed, this idea, still deeply rooted in the popular 
mind, and countenanced by too many physicians, that now con- 
stitutes the great barrier in the way of totally exterminating both 
the traffic in, and the use of these drinks throughout the several 
States of our Union. Hence it is that legislators, though anxious 
to dry up the streams of pauperism, vice, and crime that flow from 
the dram-shops by just and stringent laws, are yet constrained to 
provide for special town ageycies to sell for sacramental and me- 
dicinal purposes. 

Now every such agency is a monument of disgrace to the me- 
dical profession of the last half of the nineteenth century. 

For what do we need the use of intoxicating drinks in medi- 
cine ? 

Is it for the hops in the beer, the acids in the various wines, 
the juniper in the gin, or the various poisonous adulterations with 
which nineteen-twentieths of the intoxicating liquors of this coun- 
try are mixed? Certainly it is not for any of these, but simply 
for the great exhilerating agent, alcohol, which enters as a com- 
mon ingredient into them all. ‘Then why not, as a profession, use 
alcohol as such, and at once sever all connection with that whole 
group of intoxicating beverages which have so long scourged the 
human race? There is not a single medicinal effect to be obtain- 
ed either by the fermented or distilled spirits that cannot be ob- 
tained with equal certainty by any intelligent physician, with al- 
cohol diluted and combined with other substances to suit the par- 
ticular case ; neither is there a single useful purpose, either in the 
arts or commerce, to which the alcoholic drinks can be applied, 
that cannot be served equally well with alcohol, more or less 
diluted. Hence there is no more necessity for establishing 
special fown agencies to sell intoxicating drinks, than there is to 
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sell opium or castor oil. The truth is, that alcohol, as an article 
of commerce, should be manufactured and sold in the same manner 
and under the same regulations as paints, vils, varnishes, and 
drugs generally ; and neither it nor any of its diluted compounds, 
in the form of fermented or distilled spirits, should be permitt.d to 
be kept, sold, or used as drinks, any more than we should permit 
chloroform, ether, or opium to be kept and used for the same pur- 
pose. 

But, gentlemen, I am trespassing upon your time and patience 
too far, and will hasten these observations to aclose. Thus far 
I have confined my remarks to the influence of alcoholic drinks 
on the physical man, and the 1elations which the profession hold 
to their common and destructive use. If the views I have given 
you in relation to their physical action on the functions of the ani- 
mal economy are correct, you will see the fallacy of that often re- 
peated remark, that the evils resulting from intoxicating drinks, 
arise from their abuse, and not necessarily from their use. 

You will see clearly that the very nature of their action on a 
healthy condition of the system is injurious, and therefore that 
their use in any degree, as beverages, is an abuse. It is one of 
the highest and noblest aims of the profession to which we be- 
long, to prevent disease and suffering, as well as to alleviate and 
cure it. Hence we point with just pride to the discovery of vae- 
cination by Jenner, and all other means by which we have been 
enabled to prevent disease, and add to the average duration of hu- 
m:n life. But could we, as a profession, remove those popular er- 
rors which now sustain and propagate the use of alcoholic drinks, 
and thereby secure their entire banishment from Christendom, we 
should confer on the human race a boon, in comparison with which 
the great discovery of Jenner would sink into insignificance. 

One thought more, gentlemen, and [have done. Most of you 
are just entering upon the active, influential period of life, in 
connection with a profession whose members are exposed, on the 
one hand, to severe labor and strong temptations, and on the other, 
sustained by the most uttractive fields of science, and the noblest 
motives that can actuate the human mind. There are hence two 
paths open before you, the one leading close by the stagnant pools 
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of indolence and self-indulgence, closely beset by the allurements 
of vice and pecuniary gain, but ending in individual degradation 
and professional disgrace. The other leads directly over the 
rugged hill of science, on the summit of which ever bloom flowers 
of purity and affection, and down whose farther side courses the 
limpid streams of knowledge. At every turn of this path are 
seen signs of industry, perseverance, and self-denial, while at its 
terminus the eye rests on the traveller with whitened locks, and 
a serene, happy countenance, holding in one hand a crown, richly 
decked with tokens of affection and gratitude, mingled with testi- 
monials of merits acquired and benefits conferred; and in the 
other, a simple viol of oil, emblematic of the healing influence 
exerted by his life on both the moral and physical maladies of 
his race. It is for you to choose, gentlemen, which of these paths 
you will travel. 

The entrance to both is immediately before you, and only a 
step or two is required to place you in either. A single bad habit 
may be the fatal step which will lead you into the first, while it 
will require an aggregation of many good ones to enable you to 
travel successfully the latter. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that, in the commencement of active life, the outward 
actions should be eorrect, and also that those actions should spring 
directly from the purest and most elevated motives. It is not 
more certain that the simple germ enclosed in the acorn, when ex- 
posed to a moist and genial soil, will grow until its gnarled trunk 
and spreading branches defy alike the sunshine and the storm, 
than that a single unholy motive or vicious habit, knowingly in- 
dulged, will extend its poison roots into every crevice of the soul, 
and its odious branches into all the outward manifestations of 
character. We too often forget that the dew-drops which glitter 
in the raysof the morning sun, when aggregated, form the vast 
heaving ocean; or that the harmless s;arks of the electric ma- 
chine, when aggregated, make the lurid lightning that illumines 
the heavens with its flash, and makes the earth tremble with its 
shock. But these are no. more true than that the little acts and 
habits of each day, when aggregated, make up the individual cha- 
racter, nay the whole of individual life. Hence, in forming an 
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® 
élevated character—a pure, noble, and usefal life, all the elements 
and items of which it is composed, in the form of daily habits, mo- 
tives, and actions, must be equally pure and elevated. This is not 
more important in the relations of man to his fellow, than in his 
relation to himself. For of all the forms of servitude none are 80 
abject, so degraded and loathsome, as that which brings the whole 
man in subjection to the lower and more vicious -propeasities and 
passions of his own nature. On the other hand, there are none sv'« 
noble and truly free as those whose characters are based om fems- 
perance, virtue, and truth 
oe 
APPENDIX. 
A. 

KFFECTS OF INTOXICATING DRINKS ON THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MAN. 

taperiment 1. December, 1850, 9o’clock P.M., three and a 
half hours after supper, the temperature of the body, as indicated 
by a delicately graduated thermometer, under the tongue, was 
95° F., and the proportion of carbonic acid in the expired air 1 in 
18. 'Thé pulse was 80 per minute, which was about the normal 
standard for the individual. Four ounces of strong brandy were 
now taken. Atthe end of 45 minutes the pulse was increased to 
90 per minute; the temperature remained unaltered ; but the pro- 
portion-of carbonic acid gas in the expired air was diminished to 1 
in 15. At the end of one hour the pulse had fallen to 85 per 
minute, the temperature still unaltered, and the proportion ‘of car- 
bonic acid gas still further diminished. At the end of two hours 
the pulse had returned to 80 per minute, tlie thermometer indica- 
ted the temperature at 94° 8 F., while the proportion of cabonic 
acid expired was perceptibly increased. At the end of three 
hours, the temperature had fallen perceptibly below 94° 5 F., and 
the proportion of carbonic acid gas exhaled had increased again 
to 1 part in 12, 5. 

Experiment 2. On the 18th of October, 1852, after remaining 
quiet two hours in a room, the temperature of which was kept 
steady at 70° Fahrenheit, at 87 o’clack P.M., my temperature, 
as indicated by a delicately graduated thermometer, the bulb’ of 
Which was inserted under the tongue, was 984° F., the pulse 76 
16 
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per minute, and respiration 17. I took at once three ounces of 
brandy, mixed with water. Thirty minutes after the brandy was 
taken, I felt an unusual dryness in the mouth and fauces, a feel- 
ing of exhileration in the head, with a slight general feeling of 
numbness throughout the whole system, and a sensation of in- 
creased heat, especially in the stomach and face; the thermome- 
ter, applied in the same manner as before, indicated the tempera- 
eture at 98° F., the pulse 84, and respiration 17. Sixty minutes 
after taking the brandy, all the feelings just mentioned were much 
increased, the sense of exhileration in the head amounting to de- 
cided giddiness or feeling of intoxtcation; the temperature was 
973° F., pulse 77, and respiration 17. One hundred and twenty 
minutes after taking the brandy, all the feelings before described 
had begun slightly to diminish; the temperature was 97} F., the 
pulse 75, and respiration 16. 

In thirty minutes more the temperature was found the same, the 
pulse 72, and respiration 16, with a further diminution of unvatural 
feelings. The exhileration in the head, had now become convert- 
ed into a sensation of tightness and dull pain. Ateach time of 
noting the temperature, pulse &c., a given quantity of expired air 
was collected, and the quantity of carbonic acid in it ascestained. 
During the first hour after taking the brandy, the relative propor- 
tion of earbonic acid exhaled, underwent a rapid and marked 
diminution. At the end of two anda half hours, it was’ fully 
equal to the proportion before the experiment began. In all the 
examinations of temperature, the bulb of the thermometer was in- 
serted under the tongue, with the mouth closed around it for ten 
minutes, and the height of the mercury noted by a careful assis- 
tant before its removal. 

Experiment 8.—Nov. 8., 1852, 9 o’clock P. M., in the same 
room, with the temperature, regulated in the same manner as in 
experiment number 2. Three hours after a light supper, my 
temperature under the tongue was 97} F., pulse 72, and respira- 
tion 18 per minnte. I drank at once 8 ounces of good old Port 
Wine. In ¢hirty minutes after drinking the wine, my tempera- 
ture was 973 F., pulse 78, respiration 19. 

Ten o’clock P. M., one hour after taking the wine, feel much 
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exhilaration of mind and brain, eyes hot, mouth and fauces dry, 
asense of numbness in the hands, face and throat ; muscular weak- 
ness or a feeling as though I should stagger without an effort to 
prevent it. ‘Temperature 973° F’., pulse 77, and respiration 19. 

Eleven o’clock, two hours after the wine, same unnatural feel- 
ings continue, with more approach towards head-ache and a sense 
of dulness and tizhtiess above the ears. Temperature 97§° F., 
pulse, 73, and respiration 19. 

Twelve o’clock, three hours after the wine, mouth less dry, but 
a dry bad feeling in the throat, less exhileration and more pain, 
with heaviness in the head, and some general feeling of lassitude. 
Temperature 97° F., pulse 68, and respiration 17. 

The effect on the relative proportion of carbonig ac.d in-the ex- 
pired air was the same in this as in the preceding experiment. 

In both experiments other qualities of the pulse besides mere 
frequency, were carefully noted, and the gentleman who assisted 
me thought that its fulness and firmness was diminished in pret- 
ty close proportion to its increase in frequency. The execretory 
evacuations were also noted carefully during the 24 hours follow- 
ing each experiment, but no change was observable, except a slight 
diminution in the quantity, with a deeper red color, of the urine. 
Its specific gravity and chemical composition were not examined. 

The foregoing experiments have been repeated, and ‘varied, but 
without changing the results ; and it is unnecessary to detail them 
all. 


+ Oo -- 


B. 


It was my purpose to collect here some interesting statistics all 
luded to in the accompanying address. But the pressing nature 
of other duties has prevented. Those readers who either doub 
the statements in the address, or who wish the statistics more in 
detail, will find abundance of them in the last volume of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Medical Review, before it was united with the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, and also in Dr. Carpenter’s work on 
the effects of alcoholic drinks on the human system ; which last 
may be found.in all our book-stores. 
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ART. Il.— Amputation. 


[This paper was read before the La Salle County Medical So- 
ciety, on the 6th of December, 1854, and requested to be pub- 
lished in the Chicago North Western Medical Journal, by gaid 
Society. | THeoporE Ilay, Pres’t. 

J. O. Warns, See. 


On the 21st of July, 1854, at 2 o’clock vp. m.. Mr. A. Onderkirk 
was run over by a mail train on the C. & R. I. R. R., crushing 
the lower third of his left leg, so as to render amputation neces- 
sary. Qwing to the kindly influence of gentlemen having busi- 
ness connection with said road, Dr. , was called to attend the 
case. But he not having necessary instruments to perform the 
operation, called to his aid one of the oldest surgeons of the city 
of Peru; thereby securing not only the necessary instruments, 
but also the skill of the old surgeon. The two surgeons 
met at 2} o:clock, p.m., and proceeded at once to administer 
thloroform till the patient was profoundly insensible to all pain ; 
in which situation (with praiseworthy humanity) they kept him 
till the operation was completed, which was just three hours. 

The circular operation was performed as follows: The patient 
was placed wpon an ordinary dining table, the operator being 
seated on.a chair at his left side, with all the instruments of the 
tyvo displayed on a table in his rear at his left. The next step was 
to encircle the limb with a thread, to serve as a guide to the oper™ 
ator in his first incision, which divided the skin cellular tissue, 
and about one half of the gastronemius muscle. Next the skin and 
cellular tissue were dissected back about two inches with a con- 
eave edged circular knife. 

‘he second incission was made to correspond with the first, and 
the bone sawed off at the same point ; that is to say, the limb was 
cut off as a butcher would cut a steak from.the round of the thigh 
ofan ox; the skin, muscles, and bone all.on the same plane. The 
arteries were secured in the usual manner, and an attempt made 
to cover the stump with the integuments ; but as some might have 

anticipated, they were found too short. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, the operator re-applicd the saw, which left the stump of tibis 
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minus another inch and a half in length, and the fibula (of course) 
one and half inches longer than it (the tibia.) Now the hair 
was shaved. from the amputated limb, and another attempt made 
to cover it with the integuments. But, lo! notwithstanding much 
. force was used, by means of four ‘nterrupted sutures, still the 
stubborn. integuments refused to cover the stump, but left a portion 
of the gastronemius muscle protruding about the size of a hen’s 
egg. But science is full of expedients, and this refractory por- 
tion of musgle soon fell a victim to the surgeon’s knife ; and all 
appearances indicated that science had completely triumphed over 
nature ; when a vicious little artery spurted into the face and eyes 
of the surgeon, a sure indication that his work was not yet done. 
This little rebel was, however, soon subdued, and nothing now (five 
months after the accident) remains to mar the beauty and benefit 
of this important operation, except a small portion of the stump 
of this amputated limb (say about two and a half inches in circum- 
ference) remains unhealed, with the end of the fibula protruding 

from its centre. Joun Hiaarns, M.D. 


Peru, Dec. 6th 1854. 
ee ek oe 
ART. III —Disease of the Heart. By R. 8S. L., Dubuque. 

L. W. C., aged 23, a Dep. U. S. Surveyor, on the 29th of Nov. 
last made application to me for medical advice. I found on ex- 
amination, a jaundiced condition of the system, with enlarged 
glands. he abdomen considerably distended from enlarged liver 
and spleen. The glands of the neck, axilla, and groin, very much 
enlarged ; slightly tender to the touch. No feverish action, good 
appetite, bowels costive. Ordered Blue Mass and Tincture Cherry 
Bark. 

Saw him again, Dec. 8th. Yellow appearance of skin disap- 
pearing. Ordered hyd. potas. and syr sarsap.; ung. iod. to enlarged 
glands. Saw him almost daily to 25th December, during which 
time the enlarged glands were rapidly disapppearing. 

On the 27th was called to see him; found great difficulty 
jin breathing; could not sleep except in a sitting posture; 
pulse 120, some cough, expectorating a bloady mucous, dullness 
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over the apex of left lung, tumultuous action of the heart, and 
beard over a large space. Learned at this visit the patient, some 
few months previous, had an attack of Rheumatism; which, in 
connexion with present symptoms, seemed to point out a case of 
Hydrops Pericardium. 

From this time, up to January 6th, when the patient died, he 
was actively treated with tinct. digitalis, tar. ant., win. of colch. 
vlisters, &c., without diminishing the heart’s action in the least. 
No feverish action was perceptible at any of .the.visits ; and he 
complained of no pain, only aslight soreness through the chest. 
The expectoration changed but slightly during the short time, and 
was tolerably free. 
~ Post mortem: Lungs healthy, except slight irritation of bron- 
chial tubes, crowded into a small space. 16 oz. water in the peri- 
cardium. Heart hypertrophoid, weighing 2 Ibs. after all the fluids 
were removed from it. Ventricle, and all the large vessels, filled 
with coagulable lymph. ‘he left ventricle, half way between the 
base and apex, measured 1} inches through its wall. Liver and 
spleen enlarged, but norma] in appearance, the former weighing 
64 lbs. the latter 34. No appearance of recent inflammation, ex- 
cept in right auricle of the heart. 
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Diseases and Injuries of Seamen; with Remarks on their 
Enlistment, Naval Hygiene and the Duties of Naval Me- 


BOOK 





dical Officers. By G. R. B. Hoxner, M.D., Surgeon U. 8.N,; . 


Honorary Member of the Philadalphia Medical Society ;- Author 
of Medical Observations on the Mediterranean; The Medical 
Typography of Brazil and Uruguay, etc. 


Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum.—Lwe. Las. ii. v. 657, 


Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1854. 


The above is the title of a volume of 252 pages, containing 
much valuable matter, in a.plain, and familiar style. The book is 
mostly the result of the author’s own observations and experience 
during « period of twenty-eight years in the naval service. 

Chapter I. treats of the duties. of naval surgeons and apothe- 
caries, and calls attention to the fact that merchantmen and emi- 
grant ships are indifferently supplied with medic] officers. The 
author recommends that an examining board be appointed at every 
important shipping port, for the purpose of testing the qualifica- 
tions of those offering themselves for ship surgeons. It is justly 
remarked that, ‘‘ so far as human life and comfort are concerned, 
it is just as important to have the best medical attendance in the 
merchant service as in the naval of any country.” 

Dr. H. gives us the mode of examination of recruits. 

Candidates for entrance into the medical corps are also subject 
toan examination as to their physical abilities, and, in addition, 
are required to sign the following certificate : 

‘“‘T declare upon my honor that my health at. this tima,is good 
and robust, and to the best of my knowledge and belief Dam free 
from constitutional defects, and without any phthisis, pulmonalis, 
gout, or chronic disease of any kind I have neither circocele, 
stricture of the urethra, hoemorrhoids, or hernia. Each and all 
of iny organs of sense are without imperfection.” 
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The following “General Order’ may be of interest to some of 


our readers : 
‘ Navy Department, Feb. 1, 1854. 


‘1. Hereafter a Board of Surgeons in the Navy shall assemble 
annually at such place as may be designated by the Depariment, 
about the close of the lecture sessions of the Colleges, for the ex- 
amination and selection of candidates for admission into the Me- 
dical Corps of the’ Navy. and the examination of the Assistant 
Surgeons who may be candidates for promotion. 

“© 2. The Board will select from the qualified candidates for ad- 
mission, such a number of the best as may be necessary: to mect 
the demands of the service for the following year. 

**3, As vacancies occur in the Medical Corps of the Navy, ap- 
pointments will be made from the qualified candidates in the or- 
der of succession in which they may be named by the Board; but 
no appointment wi'l be given to any such candidate who is over 
25 years of age. 

_ “4. No qualified candidates will be held over for appointment 
after one year; but all such must be re-examined, and take posi- 
tion in the class in which they are last examined. 

‘5, Every candidate for admission will be examined, strictly 
and carefully, as to his physical capacity for the service ; and the’ 
Board will make a separate report. iu each case, which will be for- 
warded direct to the Department, to be placed on file with the 
testimonials of the candidate. This examination will precede that 
as to professional qualifications, and no candidate who is not phy~ 
sically qualified will be examined professionally. 

“6, ta order that the relative position ef Assistant Surgeons 
of the same date, who shall be examined for promotion at different 
times, may be more readily determined, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Board will be selected, if practicable, from those who 
served on the next preceding Board. 

“7. Assistant Surgeons, who are candidates fur promotion, shall 
present to the Board testimonials of correct deportment and ha- 
bits of industry from the Surgeons with whom they have been as- 
sociated on duty ; also, a Journal of Practice, or Case Book, in 
their own hand-writing. They are expected to be familiar with 
all the.details of duty specified in the ‘ Instructions for the gov- 
ernment of Medical Officers.” 


Of 2128 persons examined in Philadelphia, 240, or more 
than 10 per cent, were rejected. Uf these cases, sixteen were re- 
jected for varicose veins of the legs, eleven for varicocele, twenty- 
seven for circocele on the left side, eighteen for myopia,. nine 
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for ophthalmia, six for blindness of the left eye, sixteen for im- 
perfect forms, fourteen for various cutaneous eruptions, nine for 
diseased heart, ten for debility from old age, one for rupture in 
the right groin, and nine for rupture in the left groin. 


The experience of Dr. H. in the treatment of syphilis and gon- 
orrheea is given in the following extract : 


In the treatment of venereal ulcers, my uniform practice was 
to apply the lunar caustic once or more, then to heal them up 
with the black wash, or a solution of sulphate of copper or zine, 
and if this failed or was not effectual enough, a little mercurial 
ointment was rubbed near the ulcers. Sometimes the blue pill 
was taken ; in a few cases, when the ulcers sloughed, a solution of 
3i. or J5ii. of nitric acid in 3viii. of water was applied with cer- 
tain success. In phagedenic cases, this acid was occasionally 
used in its pure state. but as it is very severe undiluted, it should 
never be used if avoidable. The solution is preferable generally, 
and recently I have employed it oftener than the lunar caustic, as 
it does not stain the clothes or dressing, is milder, more convenient- 
ly used, and equal, if not superior, in healing power. After put- 
ting this solution over the chanere, it is brushed over with col- 
lodion, which soon dries, and proves a very fine dressing ; but as 
it is apt to fall off from any accumulation of pus beneath, a dress- 
ing of oiled tissue-paper or adhesive plaster is then substituted. 

If buboes followed the ulcers, they were if possible driven back 
by leeches or blisters. but these frequently failed, and the latter 
were objectionable from their inducing permanent induration of 
the skin as well as thickening of it. My practice, therefore, was 
generally to cause suppuration by applying linseed poultices — 
But at Naples t:.e virus of syphilis was so »ctive and violent, that 
it quickly impregnated the system, acted like the poison of a vi- 
per on the parts, producing chancres and buboes in rapid succes- 
sion, and I found that the best practice was to induce their absorp- 
tion or suppuration by frictions with mercurial 9intment in the 
course of the absorbents leading towards them. When constitu- 
tional symptoms followed they were combated with the syrup and 
decoction of sarsaparilla, and sometimes with blue mass in altera- 
tive doses. Other mercurial preparations were not employed at 
all, ard salivation was never induced, yet very few instances of 
secondary syphilis happened, and no case was uncured, nor were 
any bones made carious, as under the old mercurial mode of treat- 
ing syphilitic diseases, when patients were made to spit by the 
quart, according to Jolin Hunter’s practice. One of the most re- 
markable cases of secondary syphilis was that of an officer who 
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contractel two chancres at Malta. They were healed with the 
nitrate of silver, black wash and lead water, without any appar- 
ent constitutional taint ; no buboes formed, and yet six weeks af- 
ter he was first treated for chancres, and some days after he re- 
turned to duty, a venereal ulcer formed in both tonsils. His 
diathesis was highly nervous and sanguine, the ulcers were irrita- 
able and inflamed, spread extensively, were very hard to cure 
and resisted the healing virtues of several gargles, as of vorax , 
-_ tea and honey. alone, or united with the tincture of ye 
When these gargles had failed, a solution of five grains of the 
nitrate of silver to an ounce of water was substituted, and applied 
once or oftener every day with a mop. This medicine had the 
desired effect, and was gradually increased to ten grains, the pa- 
tient was put on low diet, took five grains of blue mass every 
night, and a decoction of radix sarsaparille JZiv., senna 3i., ex- 
tract of liquorice the same, extract of sarsaparilla 3i., loaf sugar 
§viii., in a gallon and a half of water, which was boiled down a 
third. The next day after taking the blue pill he took a dose 
of powdered rhubarb. Afterwards some sassafras and mezereon 
were added to the decoction, but proved irritating to the throat, 
and were omitted. By the above treatment the ulcers were he:l- 
ed in about a month, but the fauces continued inflamed, and a 
scaly eruption appeared on the scalp, spread downwards over the 
back, and formed copper colored blotches over all the body and 
limbs. Not even the poenis was exempted, and it became covered 
at the lower part with continuous scabs This eruption was as 
obstinate as the ulcers in the throat, which re-appeared in a short 
time, again healed up, and broke out again four months after they 
first appeared. The solution of nitrate of silver was perseveringly 
applied to them, and at last effected a cure, with the help of con- 
stitutional remedies. In addition to those named, hot bathing in 
fresh and sea water was used every day, seidlitz powders were 
substituted for rhubarb after the blue pill, and the skin kept per- 
spirable by dissolving four grains of tartar emetic in a gallon of 

e diet drink. His condition was soon improved by this change 
of treatment, his throat and skin assumed their natural state, and 
he was restored permanently to duty early in August. His reco- 
very was a subject of joy to himself, medical attendants and col- 
leagues, who had been performing his duties so long, and would 
have probably been obliged to do so indefinitely, had he been 
treated according to the old routine, and thorougly mercurialized. 
For his irritable, sanguine temperament, ani partly scrofulous 
habit, would certainly have been aggravated by such practice, and 
incurable ulcerations and caries been the probable consequences. 
His case illustrates, too, the very great importance of healing 
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chancres immediately. His were not healed, I understand, from 
his living on shore when they broke out, and their having been 
allowed to attain a large size before the medicines mentioned were 
applied. 

The style of the author is open to criticism; but the matter, 
much of it at least, must be of interest to the young practitioner, 
and especially to the naval surgeon. 


— + 41> 
Transactions of the American Medical Association. Vol. VII. 


In our last number we notieed the report of the Committee on 
Medical Education. The next paper is the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Epidemics of Kentucky and Tennessee. We have 
only time to examine that part of the report devoted to typhoid 
fever. In reference to the cause of the disease, Dr. Grant of 
Memphis says: ‘‘ Every year’s observations but tend to confirm 
the conviction that the derangements of the innervation so pal- 
pably prominent among the symptoms characterizing the disease 
are produced by an unknown poison acting on the nervous sys- 
tem, through the agency of the blood ; and that this poison is not 
the same that originates the intermittent and remittent forms of 
fever, us is proven by differences in symptoms and duration, and 
especially by the failure of an universally acknowledged remedy 
for the one to prove a curative agent for the other.” 

Dr. McNelly, of Fayetteville, Tenn., says: ‘‘ No one in this 
country saw typhoid fever, and remittent or intermittent fever in 
the same family at the same time. I have never seen a typhoid 
fever change into a bilious fever, or vice versa. I have conversed 
with other physicians of this county, who say the sume thing.” 

Dr. Watson, of Hart Co., Ky., says all his cases occurred in 
ill-constructed and badly ventilated houses. Dr. Barbour, of Fal- 
mouth, Ky., says that ‘“‘chills are much less apt to follow typhoid 
fever than bilious fever, thereby leaving the legitimate inference 
that chills do sometimes follow typhoid fever. 

It would seem strange that there should be so much conflicting 
opinions about a disease that has been observed so long and so 
carefully as has typhoid fever. The truth, we think, is this: the 
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specific disesse is modified in symptoms and pathology by the 
prevailing endemic and epidemic influences. In this city we have 
seen typhoid fever followed by chills, which were readily con- 
trolled by quinine. On the other hand, we have seen cases with 
distinct exacerbations of fever, in which quinine was of no use 
whatever. We could not, however, base a diagnosis on this 


fact. 
In‘reference to the value of quinine in typhoid fever a great 
discrey ancy of opinion exists. 


* While Evans. Chambers, and Sutton, of Ky., and Lenoir, of 
Tenn., recommended its use in the Report made in 1852. and 
Dille and Swaine, of Ky., recommend it in that of 1853, Haw- 
kins does not mention it, and Grant unequivocally condemns it. 
Drs. Bradford and Hart do not mention it. It is trae that Hart 
speaks of tonics being serviceable in the latter stages of the dis- 
ease; and, by implication, may be understood as in some degree 
favorable to the use of quinia in such states. 

“But Drs. McNelley and Grant, of Tenn., and Walton, of 
Ky , have nothing to say in its favor. Such, perhaps, is « fair 
representation of the discordant views of the profession in this scc- 
tion of the country as to the use of quinine. In a neighboring 
rillage in Scott County, of two gentlemen, partners in practice, 
one looks upon quinine as little better than poison in typhoid fe- 
ver, while the other esteems it as emphatically she remedy. Where 
there is such disciepancy of opinion among so many gentlemen of 
observation and experience, it must be admitted that there is much 
difficulty in ctermining the cases in which quinia is beneficial. 
For it must be allowed that it is sometimes serviceable, or else 
there is great error in diagnosis. In consideration of the inherent 
difficulty in arriving at a correct conclusion, we may be allowed 
tosay a few words as to the reasons for its use, and the objections 
to it. Those who use it do so on different considerations ; mainly 
as an anti-periodic, and as a remedy for irritability, or, as it is 
frequently called, nervousness. That the cold stage, or stage of 
depression, is as well marked in typhoid fever as in intermittent 
or remittent fever, is by no means pretended; nay, that it is 
usually more or less apt to escape observation is fully admitted. 
But that such cases do occur is certainly true. Take, for example, 
the following note, at p. 104 of a Treatise on Typhoid Fever, 
by W. L. Sutton, M.D., of Georgetown, Ky : ‘Iam _ inclined to 
think that there is frequently a periodical depression in this dis- 
ease, which escapes observation.— Hr. g. While sponging a pa- 
tient who complained of warmth, and whose fvrehead felt warm 
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to my hand, I observed a very perceptible /ividity of the lips and 
of the ala nasi ; this lividity, indeed, was perceptible in the 
countenance, but would perhaps have escaped observation had it 
not been for the nose and lips). The toes were very slightly cool. 
This was all the evidence of depression. Acting upon this hint, I 
gave ten grains of quinine a few hours afterwards, and repeated 
it twice a day for several days, with apparently the most unequi- 
vocally good effects.’ 

‘These effects were a free, warm perspiration, which lasted 
about thirty-six hours, an increase of volume in the pulse, and, 
apparently, the commencement of convalescence. 

‘The next question is, was this a case of typhoid fever, or was 
it an obscure case of bilious fever? In answer, I have to say, that 
the patient was my own son, his case both tedious and bad, in 
my own house, and of course I was with him myself almost un- 
interruptedly. I was aided by my professional friends, who, I 
take the liberty of saying, are worthy to rank with any in the 
land; and none of us doubted its being a genuine case of typhoid 
fever. Tothe usual symptoms of the disease was added the rose 
spots, which have rarely been observed here, and free hoemorrhage 
from the bowels.”’ 

Dr. Sutton relates several other cases in which quinine was 
beneficial. Dr. Grant uses it to equalize the circulation, and re- 
move nervous irritation, and says that if he has ever seen any 
remedy produce an unequivocally good effect in this fever, it is 
quinine. He has also seen it do harm. Dr. Welt n objects to 
quinine that it increases the frequency of the pulse—sometimes 
as much as twenty or thirty beats to the minute in the twenty- 


four hours, 
The next paper is on Erysipelas, by R. 8S. Wolmes, M.D., of 


St. Louis, Mo. 
In reference to the treatment of this disease, Dr. H. remarks : 


‘‘ We are convinced that the proper treatment in all cases, high 
and low, is that directed to the augmentation of force in the ‘‘dyn- 
amic,” in the nerve centers; and we are not surprised that the 
popular curative agent is now iron,—in fact, we are pleased that 
itis so. It is impossible that any agent can go beyond quinine, 
in our experience. We assert, after a considerable experience in 
both diseases, that quinine does no! cure intermittent fever with 
greater certainty than it cures erysipelas. There is but one pro- 
viso, and that is, that it is given in a sufficiently large dose. The 
short-sighted timidity of many physicians is a bar to their success. 
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We do not give opium as a gentle anodyne, in the same doses that 
we give it in a mania-a-potu; and we may be satisfied that erysip- 
elas is a disease essentially of a high action and stimulus, requir- 
ing @ proportional amount of any curative agent. If we have 
not experience enough, or confidence enough in ourselves, to give 
quinine in greater doses at one time than six to ten grains, then 
we had better not try it; it is doing injustice to a faithful agent, 
to treat erysipelas with quinine if you tremble at a twenty-grain 
dose of it, or if you are in the habit of treating intermittent fever 
by ‘ta grain and a half every two hours.” Doses like these in 
erysipelas will only increase the disease ; they will heighten the 
stimulus, when that is the thing you wish to lessen, and at the 
same time will give no additional power to nerve force. The hor- 
ror with which some physicians look on the administration of large 
doses of quinine would be merely absurd, were it not that this is 
negatively the cause of many deaths, or of long and annoying suf- 
fering. Erysipelas is never successfully treated by quinine unless 
the dose at one time, and repeated according to the occasion, is 
from ten to thirty grains. Ifthe physician does not know enough 
about the drug to have the proper confidence in giving this, then 
he had better resort to tartar emetic, cathartics, iron, etc. These 
will be more in accordance with his own mental constitution, and 
not at variance, probably, with that of the patient.”’ 


Physicians at the North and East will be surprised at this 
wholesale administration of the remedy, while those ai the South 
and West will, in most instances, assent to it as judicious. We 
have been in the habit of using quinine in erysipelas, and have 
seen it used by others, both in hospital and private practice, but 
never in doses as large as twenty grains. We do not think it ne- 
cessary, especially if opium in full doses be combined with it. The 
Dr. regards quinine as an antidote to the erysipelatous poison He 
says: “ We have seen the disease really snuffed out by the appli- 
cation of a large dose of this remedy.”’ 

It seems to us that, granting the truth of Dr. H.’s pathology, 
namely, that the disease is produced by retained excretions, trans- 
formed intv poisons in the system, we have two methods of treat- 
ing the disease, the choice of which should be regulated by our 
estimate of the activity of the poison and the powers of our patient 
to resist its action. If the strength be sound, and the vital forces 
active, it may be sufficient to stimulate the excretions. If, on the 
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contrary, the vitality of the system is low, we may use, either 
alone or conjointly with the preceding class of remedies, stimu- 
-lants and tonics. The first, according to our observation, are more 
generally applicable in the earlier, while the second are more fre- 
quently demanded in the later stages of the disease. Dr. H. re- 
commends tartarized antimony as the most powerful eliminating 
agent in the Materia Medica. For our own part, we should not 
dare to use it in erysipelas. J. 





EDITORIAL, 


st 


Prof. Brainard’s Prize E'ssay. 


Under the head of critical analysis, the New York Journal of 


Medicine and Collateral Sciences, for January 1855, contains a 
notice of the last volume of transactions of the American Medical 
Association, several pages of which are devotod to Prof. Brain- 
ard’s Prize Essay on the treatment of ununited fractures &c. 
With the comments of the writer, on the merits of the Essay we 
have nothing to do; but he introduces the subject with the fol- 
lowing unjust, and in some respects erroneous remarka, viz: 

‘This pamphlet, of which our Prize Essay is but a translation 
was originally presented to the Society of Surgery, of Paris, by 
the author, and on the strength of which, we believe, he was elect- 
ed a corresponding member of the society. In the early part of 
the year 1854, it was published in Paris, under the imprint of J. 
B. Bailiere, in its present form, aud, as it would appear, previous- 
ly to its being submitted to the American Medical Association. 

The precedent established by this procedure, if followed out 
in future, resolves the prize committee of the Associations, into a 
committee of judges on recent publications—thus preventing the 
important object contemplated in the appointment of the com- 
mittee. This double triumph of his Essay must be peculiarly 
gratifying to the author, as evincing a widg appreciation 
of his talents and investigations. Yet we can but feeb 
that, in submitting it under the injunction of secresy 
after its foreign circulation, to the American Medical Associa- 
tion for its annual prize, he has not had sufficient regard for its 
national ‘haracter and reputation. Representing in its Annual 
Transactions the progress of American Medicine, it but 
illy subserves this high purpose, when its prizes are awarded 
to essays already deferentially submitted to the criticisms of 
foreign societies, and which take the honor, if honor there be, iD 
first publishing them to the world.” 
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The plain inferences to be drawn from the foregoing paragraph 
are, that the same Essay which was presented by Prof Brainard 
to the Prize Committe of the American Medical Association, was 
first submitted by him to the Society of Surgery of Paris; that 
such essay served as the basis of his election as corresponding 
member of said society ; that said society had the honor, ‘ if hon- 
or there was,” of first publishing the Essay to the world; and 
that its subsequent presentation to the Piize Committee of the 
American Medical Association, was made without “ sufficient re- 
gard for its national character and reputation ”’—in other words, 
it was an imposition on the Association. Now it so happens 
that not one of these inferences or allegations are correct. 

The paper published by Prof. Brainard in Paris under the title of 
‘“Memoire sur le Traitement des Fractures non Reunies et des 
Difformites des Os,”’ was not the same identical paper sulmitted 
to the American Medical Association. The one is not simply a 
literal translaion of the other. Neither did that paper furnish 
the basis of his election as corresponding member ; nor was it ever 
published by that society. The simple facts in relation to the 
whole matter are as follows: Prof. Brainard had been for some 
time pursuing certain experimental] investigations, including the 
offects of injecting certain substances into the blood, tissucs and 
eavities of the body; the efficacy of different substances in neu- 
tralizing the poison of serpents ; and the effects of wounds and the 
presence of foreign bodies, on the growth of bone and the forma- 
tion of eallous. ‘To pursue further these and other investigations, 
he visited Europe in the Autumn of 1853, and spent most of the 
following winter in Paris. Soon after his arrival he presented to 
the Society of Surgery, a paper on Injections of Iodine into the 
cavities and tissues of the body for the cure of spina bifida, Hy- 
drocephalus, cedema and erysipelas, and at the same time became a 
candidate for election as corresponding member. 

In the mean time he continued his researches in relation to dis- 
eased and deformed bones, and published them under the 
title above given, causing to be printed only a very limited num- 
ber of copies for the purpose of distributing to personal friends. 
Having by this very limited publication placed his views on rec- 
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ord ata proper date, Prof. B. reproduced them in a more careful- 
ly elaborated form, in our own language and presented them to 
the prize committee of the American Medical Association. Such 
are the facts in the case. But even if the Essay presented to the 
association had been an exact copy of the paper published a few 
months before in Paris, it would have been neither improper nor 
without precedent. 

Thus the Essay of Ir. II. Gray, “on tho structure and use of 
the spleen,” which received the award of a Medal from the London 
Committee, had been regularly published one or two years pre- 
vious ; and yet the rules of the committee making the award in re- 
lation to secrecy were the same as those prescribed by our Associa- 
tion. And we have the very best authority for saying that there 
is scarcely a society of note in Paris or elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent of Europe which has not often done the same thing. We 
cannot help thinking that the New-York reviewer has but partially 
apprehended the true object of establishing a Prize Committee in 
connection with our National Association. If said committee 
is to receive only papers made up exclusively of new matter, no 
part of which has ever been made public, it is easy to perceive 
that the amount of matter presented for its inspection will be ex- 
ceedingly small. Instead of this we think the only conditions 
prescribed for the admission of any given Essay to an examination 
and an award, are, that it should be the genuine original produc- 
tion of the reputed author; that it should contain important and 
valuable additions to our stock of knowledge concerning the sub- 
jects embraced in it; and that the name of the author should be, 
at the time, unknown to the committee. 

The object of all prize committees should be, not so much to 
reward mere novelties, as to encourage all successful efforts to ex- 
tend the boundaries of useful knowledge. D. 


—————a + 4 > > + ee - 


Homeopathy and the University of Michigan. 

We learn from various sources that the Legislature of Michigan 
at its late session passed an act requiring the Board of Regents of 
hat State, to appoint a Professor of Homeopathy in the Medical 
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Department of the State University at Ann Arbor. Whether the 
regents will promptly obey this act of folly and thereby destroy 
the medical department of their University remains to be seen. 


em E+ 


Statistics of Mortality. 


The following tables, compiled from the records of the City 
Sexton, are quoted mainly from the columns of one of the daily 
papers of our city. The first shows the number of deaths in each 
month for a series of eight years, as follows, viz.: 


"47. 48, 749, 760. 51. 52. 63. 54- 
January, 33. 26. 52. 60. 30. 48. 58. 112- 
Feb., 23. 31. 62. 57. 29. 43. 61. 101. 
March, 32. Al. 36. 53. 35. 42. 81. 96. 
April, 19. 31. 49. 50. 35. 63. 59. 103. 
May, 26. 48. 197. 43. 45. 70. 73. 147, 
June, 27. 41. 178. 27. 35. 94. 82. 331. 
July, 53. 41, 411. 240. oe it. 4&4. 933. 
August, 65. 65. 242. 466. 237. 468. 152. 731. 
Septemb’r, 87. 60. 164. 174. 4175. 300. 191. 563. 
October, 55. 63. 97. 70. 48. 194, 114- 408. 
Novemb’r, 50. 65. GL. 46, 45. 86. 90. 200. 
December, 30. 3. 42. 49, 54 75. 121. 108. 





500. 655. 1516. 1335. 836. 1662. 1193. 3833. 





The larger proportional mortality, in the years 1849, 50, 52, 
and 54, was owing to the severe prevalence of epidemic cholera. 
The same disease prevailed, though to a very limited extent, in 
1851, while 1853 was almost wholly exempt from its ravages. 

The following table will show the mortality of four principal 
Eastern cities for two consecutive years, viz.: 





Deaths, Philadelphia. New York. Boston. Baltimore. 
1853 9,750 21,864 4,369 5,117 
1854 11,811 98,458 4,418 5,738 

Tucrease in’54, 2,061 6,594 49 621 


From this it will be seen that the year 1854 has been one of 
unusual mortality in most of the eastern, as well as the western 
cities. The ratio of deaths to ths population in Chicago for a se- 
ries of eight years is as follows, viz: 
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1847 Population, 16,859 Deaths, 500 Ratio, 1 in 32,4 
1848 . 19,724 ” 655 « 1 in 30,2 
1849 ” 23,047 6 1516 os 1 in 15,2 
1850 - 28,620 “ = «1885 “ 1 in 21,5 
1851 32,000 ss 836 “1 in 38,3 
1852 sa 38,733 si 1662 ‘“ 1 in 24,1 
1853 - 60,662 4 1193 “1 in 50,3 
1854 " 70,000 “ 8833 “ 1 in 18,3 


These figures show an annual average ratio of mortality for the 
whole eight years, of about one in 29, which compared with sev- 
eral eastern cities would exhibit the following results, viz: 


Philadelphia, 1 death in every 42 inhabitants annually. 


Bualtmere, 1 _ St oe ~ , 
Boston, 1 a8. ae " oil 
Chicago, ] “ec “cc “ce 99 “cc sé 
New York, l ii “ec ae 95 “ee “ 


It will be seen by this table that the ratio of deaths in New 
York is much higher than the average in this city, and in both 
the ratio considerably exceeds that of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Boston. This is owing entirely to the greater proportional 
number of immigrants, constantly arriving in the two former cities. 
In this city, for instance, full one half of the entire population are 
foreign born, and there is constantly present a large number of 
new comers, constituting a floating population of several thousand, 
many of whom are yet under the debilitating influences of a long 
voyage, and destitute of every comfort or convenience of life. It 
is from the ranks of these poor people that the cemeteries of New 
York and Chicago receive their large excess of victims. This 
truth will be further illustrated by comparing the ratio of deaths 
in the several cities fiom some of the more important diseases.— 
Thus the ratio of deaths in 1854 from 


Philadelphia Baltimore. Boston. Chicago. N. York 


Consumption, lin 359 lin 226 lin 2091 in 2721in 209 
Chol. Mor. & Diarr. 1 in 500 Lin 242 lin 993 1 in 262 lin 219 
Dyseuntei y, 1in 1014 lin 830 lin 8551 in 3001 in 755 


General Fevers, 1 in 8012 1 in 1850 1 in 15681 in 5001 in 1240 
Inflamation Lungs, 1 in 1096 1in 1391 1 in 3561 in 1892 Lin 541 
Cholera, lin 832 1 in lin 628 lin 471lin 254 





By examining this table, the reader wiil see at a glance that 
tthe excess of mortality in Chicago and New York, is chiefly from 
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affections of the bowels, included under the heads of cholera mor- 
bus, diarrhoea, dysentery, and epidemic eholera. In Chicago al- 
most half of the entire mortality was from the latter disease alone; 
while the ratio of deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs 
was much below either of the other cities. 

We would gladly include in these tables of comparative mor- 
ality, the cities of Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukie, Cincinnatti, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans, but the necessary figures are not at our 
command. 


RE O- — - 


Rush Medical College Commencement. 

The eleventh annual College term closed on Wednesday the 
21st of February, and the exercises of the public commencement 
took place in Metropolitan Hall, on the evening of that day. The 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, was confered on 41 candidates, after 
which a valedictory address was delivered by Prof. D. Brainard. 
The exercises were interesting and witnessed by a large audience— 
The past college term has been a gratifying one in several re- 
‘spects. While, as far as we can learn, the number of students 
attending the medical schools throughout the country has consider- 
ably diminished, our class has maintained its full number; and 
what is still better, a very large proportion of them exhivit evi- 
‘dence, not only of medical attainments, but also of a much more 
satisfactory knowledge of general science and literature. 

The following are the names of the graduates, with the titles to 
their inaugural theses, viz: 


Christopher Goodbrake, Ills. on Diagnosis. 
Tfomer C. Rawson, O. ,», Cholera. 
Thomas B. Hanna. Ills. », Opium. 
Horace C. Clapp, Mich. __,, Disease. 


Leroy H. Kennedy, Ind. », Scarlatina. 
Freeborn F. Hoyt, Min. Ter. ,, Gonorrhoea. 


‘George T. Goldsberry, O. »» Incontinence of Urine. 
William Van Nuys, Ind. »y Mercury. 
James Ford, - » Hard Engorgements of the 


Uterus. 
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Martin Wiley, 
Joun McHugh, 
Henry Van Meter 



























Elias Wenger, 

Ross W. Pierce, 
Michael R. Chadwick, 
Thaddeus M. Crombie, 
Mordecai Davis, 


Berry W. Cooper, 


Isaac Rice, 

Hugh Russell, 

Charles W. Jenks, 
Alonzo L. Hutchinson, 


John F. McCarthy, 


John W. Trabue, 
Hiram L. Coon, 
Hiram J. Van Winkle 
Elisha G. Horton, 
Soloman §. Clark, 
Vernon Gould 
William H. Heller, 
Jason N. Conley, 
James Evans, 

Darwin Du Bois, 


Lewis C. Bicknell, 
Charles Gorham, 
James C. McMurtry, 
James F. Grove, 
Jesse Barbre, 

James M. Sudduth, 
Allen A. Rawson, 
George A. Byrns, 
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Ills. 


”? 


? 


Ind. 
Ills. 
”? 


Ind. 


Ills. 
Wis. 
Ills. 
Mich. 


Ind. 


Ills. 
Wis. 
Ills. 
Wis. 
Ind. 
Ills. 
Ind. 


Ills. 


Wis. 
ls. 


N. Y. 
Ills. 


” 


Ills. 


», the Study of Medicine. 

», Lyphoid Fever. 

,, the Influence of the Mind on 
Disease. 

Management of Parturition. 

», the Digestive Function. 

the Vis Medicatrix Nature. 
» Syphilis. 

», the Requisites of the Phy- 

sician. 
», Lyphoid Fever of Madison 
Co., Ind. 

», Allopathy. 

», Pneumonia. 

,, Secondary Assimilation. 

the Toxicology of Arsenious 
Acid. 

the Mind and its relations 
to the Body. 

,, Dysentery.. 

», Ligestion. 

Physicians and their Duties. 

,, Lemorrhage. 

Physical Diagnosis. 

5, Semiology. 

Scarlatina. 

Chloride of Sodium. 

,, Uterine Hemorrhage. 

the Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy of the Portal System. 
Pneumonia. 

Milk-Sickness. 

Hysteria. 

Diagnosis. 

Typhoid Fever. 

,», Fevers. 

,», the Lancet. 

,, Acute Rheumatism. 


”? 
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In addition to the above, an excellent Thesis, written in Latin, 
was received from Dr. E. S. Cooper of Henderson, Ills., on whom 
the College had previously conferred the honorary degree of M. D. 


— 
“Our Easy Chair” 

Under this caption, our friend Prof. A. B. Palmer, one of the 
Editors of the Peuinsular Journal of Medicine, published at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., gave, in his January number, a glowing description 
of anew black-walnut, spring-cushioned, hair-cloth covered, easy 
chair; with writing stand and apparatus attached. So comfort- 
able did the Doctor feel in his new chair, that he thought it con- 
ferring a great fuvor on his readers to inform them that others just 
like his could be obtained hy sending an order with eleven dollars 
enclosed, to Hewson and Parsons of Auburn, N. Y. Now in this 
matter of chairs we are a little ahead of our friend Palmer. For 
on going to the office a few evenings before the close of the recent 
college term, we were met by a committee of members of the col- 
lege class and presented with a chair, that is a chair. 

It is not made of ‘‘ black-walnut,”’ nor covered with ‘hair- 
cloth;”’ neither was it imported from the ‘‘ great State Industrial 
Institution at Auburn,” alias the State Prison, but its frame 
work is of the best curl-maple, the cushions of the arms, back, 
and seat of the richest velvet, the latter resting on easy springs, 
and the whole put together in the most elegant style by honest 
men of Chicago.—With the chair was presented, not a writing 
leaf and drawer, but what was a great deal better, viz: one of the 
most valuable go/d pens and pencil we ever saw. 

And then the kind words that accompanied their presentation 
by H. C. Clapp, M. D., the representative of the committee; how 
pleasant, how cheering were they ?—We could only give in re- 
turn for all this a pledge never to sleep in the easy chair while 
science and humanity called for action, nor to use the golden pen 


for any other purpose than the upbuilding of the profession of our 
choice. 


——t ¢ (>> + a - 


Foreign Honors —We were pleased to learn, a few days since, 
that our Colleague, Prof. Daniel Brainard, had been elected cor- 


responding member of the Medical Society of Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. 
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History of the Amertcan Medical Association. 

Little more than one year since, the enterprising publisher of 
the New-Jersy Medical and Surgical Reporter, commenced pub- 
lishing a series of articles on the History of the American Med. 
Association, accompanied by portraits and Biographical sketches 
of the presidents of that body. ‘The articles have now reached 
seven in number, and present a very interesting history of the ori- 
gin and progress of the Association up to 1851. The portraits 
thus far given are those of Drs. Nathaniel Chapman, Alexander 
H. Stevens, John C. Warren, Reuben D. Muzzy, James Moultrie, 
Beverly B. Welford, and Jonathan Knight. These are all ex- 
cellent plates, and are alone worth five times the price of the 
Journal in which they appear. We trust that the same enterprize 
which has called forth this history and the accompanying portraits 
will give both to the public in a separate volume, as soon as the: 


series is completed. 
8 tee 


Inder to Volume 8d. We had entirely forgotten to prepare an 
index and title page for Volume 3d of the new series, until re- 
minded of it by a Subscriber—The defect shall be supplied in 
our next issue—Several have also applied for back numbers to 
make their volumes complete. These shall be answered during, 


the coming week. 
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